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The Skille Achie^enent Honltoring (SAM) program, 
deve'j.oped by teachers" and adminiitraters in the publiG schools o£ ^ - 
Pitchburg* Massachusetts, is described. The program^ used in writing 
and mathematics, is based on three assumptions^ (1) that clasgroom 
.teachers are the primary untapped resource in schools,. (21 that tests 
of any kind must be used as the lijpe&fect measures of student 
learning which they are, and (3) that teacher efforts to focus Wieir , 
instruction muft be encouraged and supported* The five! key components 
of SIM - skill expectation^ focused instruction, focused monitoring, 
instructional resources, and staff development « are e-xplained and 
discussed, SAM is described as a dynamic prograiB designed to link 
effectively instruction and testing in a symblatiG relationship. 
Instruction is the vehicle for helping students lea'rn,? while testing 
is the vehicle for monitoring the success of instruction, 
(Author/MK). 
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",,*not the city of Boston only, but the;whole 
State, and the cause of education generally, 
are under a vast debt of obligation to the 
committees who assumed., « the labor of their 
=nov0l made of examination , We venture to 
predict that the mode of examination, by 
printed qu8stlons and written anffl^ers , will 
constitute a new era in the history of our 
schooli5> " / " 

' i, • 

.. .^ Horace Mann, 1845 



"Most teachers of experience will admit that 
the evil attendant upon written tests is 
larg^, and the-gojOd accompanying them is 
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Throughout the history of formal education in America, 
writteA tests have been a source o£ vehement controversy. In 
every age they have been praised and vilified with men and 
women of good will among both the proponents and the opponents. 
Jn je^ery_Age Jtheyl h 

and anxious cramming,. In every age they have been credited with 
motivating youngsters and^^f ostering excellence. 

In our time the testing controversy has continued without 
abatement *^ On a national levels the National Consortium on 
Testing is one product of that controversyi on a local level. 



Paper presented at the Spring Conference of the Nat£onaI 
Consortiiim on Testing, Washington, D.C, May, 1980, 



skills AGhievement Monitoring {SA.M) is another. The former has 
entered the fray to promo^-e public understanding of tests and to 
encourage the development of alternative assessment means i the 
latter has rutered th^ fray as an alternative testing procedure 
designed to link iniitruction and testing in a symbiotic relationship 

SAM was developed by teachers and administrators in the Fitch^ 
burg Public Schools o^rer the last five years. ^ It ie-^based on thre©; 
major assumptions and consists of five key components* ■ That^ qlass-^ 
room teachers Represent the primary untapped resource' in our . 
schoo^.sr'that te^ts of any kind must be used as the imperfect 



lur^s of student learning which they are^ and that teacher 
efforts to focus their instruction muffc be encouraged and sup- 
ported - these are the assximptions,- The five components are skill 
expectations, fqcr* i^i instruction, focused monitoring, instruc'* 
tional resources, and st^.. . . velopment, 

classroom Teachers; Untapped Resource 

Over the last twenty years millions of federal dollars have 
been spent to develop "teacher-proof" instructicnal materials. 
These materials, to a^arge extent, were designed to insure^ 
student learning in spite of the teacher. Just as physicians 
used to treat their registered nurses as office receptionists,, so 
the devalopers of "teacher*proof" materials treated teachers. 
They expected teachers to use their materials, as directed* 

In contrast to this mechanistic view of teachers and 
teaching, the developers of SAM felt that teachers were most 



For further information on ^Fitchburg* s -SAM Programs seei Reidy, 
1978| Wallace and Reidy, 1978? Reidy and Hord, 1979; Eresh and 
Reidy, 1980i and Reidy and Pedulla , 19 80 . 



familiar with the opporturiities and ^Imit&tlons of the class- 
room setting. Accordingly/ prof teachers must m^ke the 
critical decisions about what ma''^ r 1^ . fco use and how to use 
them to help the youngsters in theii. v 'srooms learn particular 
skill^V conc^iptfi^ and generalizations. "tudentB will learn 
because of , not in spite of, the efforts of classroom teachers. 
, Enhancing their prof essional self-esteem is a necessary step in 
releasing their professional talents helping them Improve 

their teaching skills. 

Multiple Imperfect Measures " ' 

To measure learning Is to measure a psychological abstL^action 
Teachers and students cannot directly observe learning? they can 
only observe ei^idence that learning has occurred. Thus state- 
menta about student learning are essentially itatements of infer-^ 
ence. For eKainple^ to make a statement about a student's learned 
ability to effectively use transitions between sentences in 
paragrraphs^ it is necessary to examine samples -of the student's 
writing or to examine her or his performance on editing 
.exercises which involve the use of transitions. On the basis of 
this eKamlnation. of evidence, one then infers whether or how wall, 
the student ha^ learned to .effectively use transitions*^^ In 
fudging the accuracy and yalidity of any inference r it is nec^ 
essary to examine the quality of the evidence and the 

i 

sippropr lateness of that evidence as a basis for the inference* 
It is a central assmnption of SAM that all pieces of evidence 
used in making inferences about student learning saould be 



conceptualized as imperfect measures »nd that no single measure 
is, by itself, aaequate and appropriatei for suc^ inferences. 

The monitoring 6omponent of sm is designed to provide one 
intperfect source^of data tot teacher inferences about student 
skill achievement. Data generated from t-he SAM tests and 
rating sheets ' should be considered indi -ative, not definitive. 

f- 

Teachers should be encouraged to use this data along with other 
measures such as daily classwork, homework, or projects to gauge 
progi-ess and plan instruction, when teachers use multiple 
imperfect mcasurea as the basis of their learning inferences, • 
they increase the likelihood that those inferences will be 
accurate. Furthermore, when teachers themselves choose which 
measures yield the most appropriate data for their inferences, 
they increase the likelihood that those inferences will be cor- 

> 

rect, i.e. valid, - 

In the everyday world of the classroom, the results of SAM 
tests will either" confirm or challenge.inferenaes already made 
by teachers, ideally made on the bfsis of multiple data sources. 
When such data is incorigruent with other Information, teachers 



should take , a closer , -look. They should not assume the formal 
test data is the best inference base, nor should they reject 
those data without thought. The important point is that teachers 
make, inferences about student-skill achievement. They must not 

_ * 

aliow any single measure to become anything other than one 
basis for their inferences. They must not allow any meas|are to 
serve as a^'replacemnt for their- professional judgrnent." , - 



Teachur Support Activities 

Teacher efforts to focus their instruction on a manageable 
eet of skfll eKpectations and to continually strive for improve- 
inent in their teaching inust be supported ^through the provision 
of resource materials anf staff development activities. By 
itself, the provision of instructional rysource materials is not 

suf ficient* Teachers must feel confiderit not^ only -to~use such 

materials* but also to work beyond them, adapting ard enriching 
them to suit their own teaching styles. . If such adaptations are 
to occur/ there must be a conducive environment in which "teachers 
can eKperiment and learn* Staff dfivelopment activities should 
foster s^h an environment in providing opportunities for 
. teachers to work together to improve their teaching skills and 
to develop and refine instructional m^erials. 

How that the reader is ^familia^with the guiding assumptions 
for SAM, it is appropriate to discuss the five components of this 
program. Again, they are skill expectations, focused instruction, 
fooused monitoring, instructional resources, and staff development. 

Skill Expectations . 



SAM exists to foster student',^ of specific skills. 

Thus, the first component of SAM is a delineation of skill - 
expectations on which instruction is .to focus. This delineation 
of skills is not synonymous with a list of behavioral objectivep, 

* ' ... . ^ 

nor, on the other hand^ is it equivalent to a general statement 
of. goals. The_former tends to ovorWhelm both teachers and 
students by needlessly fragmentijig the goals of schooling and by 



focusing instruction on what will ba used. as evidence of student 
learning rather than on learning itself. The latter tends to be 
BO deceptively ambiguous that it provides little guidance for 
classroom instruction and thus, little continuity from year to 
year or frrom teacher to teacher. , ^ 

TOiat then are the^ characteristics of SAM skill statements? 
A derinea a SAM program in any subject area 

should, first of all, be a model of effective conmunication. 
It should be concrete, free of unnecessary jargon, and easily 
understimdable by students, parents, / teachers, administrators, 
school board members and other interested parties, Fitchburg's 
experience in both SAM-Mathematias and SAM-Writing indicates that 
illustrative examples are -of ten more meaningful than the skill 
statements themselves. 

Another charaO^eristic of these skill statements is that the 

_„nujnber_oJ_skills_delineated^ manageable from an instructional 
point of view. In as much as time on the learning task is a 
major factor in students' success at learning, it is appropriate 
to ]^mit the aumber of skills to be learned so that adequate 

-^teeaeher-and-s^udent-tt giwn=t:o— eaelr^lfiTTl Further- 
.more, successive levels of skill statements should build upon 

one another to eotablish a developmental and/or pedagogical 

■- 

sequence of skills, with such a skill sequence, teachers can-' 
assign different youngsters to different skill levels based on 
, their achievement rather, than on their enrolled grade level, in 
this .way teachers can communicate appropriately high eKpect?.tions 
for each rtudent, another factor believed critical to student ^ 



BUQQmmm at learning. 

In. writing skill lists for a SAM program, it must be 
racpgni^ed that skills are learned not as ends in themselves # 
bat as tools for accomplishing further ends.^ For exampley in 
inathamatias one learns to multiply and divide decimal nun^ers 
as a tool for solving mathematical problems which require these 
basio_ Operations* _I 

structure and length as a tool for producing effective written 
communications ,..^ In..a-. similar ^.ve^ also- recognised- 



that ShM skills in^^ suFJeet arpT shou^ sum 
'total of all that is taught and lemrned in that subject area. 
Fitchburg's SAM-Matheniatics Skills illustrate this point in that 
they represent the systein's core mathematicfs skills i. e. skills, 
typical students at any grade level should be able to learn 
^Ven that fifty to seventy- five percent of total time allotted 
for mathematics instruction is devoted to teaching those skills. 
Other mathematical skills, concepts, and generalizations are 
taught a4d learned as part of the total mathematics curriculum, 
even though they are not 'part of SAM-Mathematics. ' 

■ Final^yT"SAM"Skrlr3r"ligtS"Shou^ 

involvement of the teaching staff so that thdse skills reflect 
the professional experience and expertise of that staff. Respect 
for ih^ professionaliam of classroom teachers,' a necessary hall- 
mark of any SAM program, implies that teachers, acting collectively', 
are the most appropriate individuals to delineate SAM skills for the' 
students in^their schools. 



The second component of a SAM prograin is classroom instruc- 
tion focused on the manageable sat of skills diseussed above* 
/ This componant is the metaphorical hfeart of SAM in that instruc- 
/ tion or teaching -which provides adequate time on task does indeed 

help students learn*; All of the other SAM. components exist' to . 
-=* establish and maintain an instnictional focus for teachers and a 

learning focus for students* ^ ^ 

- Underlying this component of gAM is' the assufitptibn^ that given 



sufficient instructional time and appropriate instructional 
sources^" most students can lear^ "%diat the school taaches (Bloom^. 
1976) * Put another way, good teaching does result in student 
success at learning (Graves ^ ^978), ^The importance of this 

assumptipn cannot be overemphasized. Only if teachers "believe 

-■ ■■ 

that students'^can learn the skills delineated as the first eomponent 
of SAM, will they be incliried to' set high expectation for their 



teaching, to set high aehievenient eKpectations for their students, 
and to provide focused instruction on thbsa skills. Focused 
instruction will the,n lead to-. increasing the time on the task of 



LJMM— aki:iiiL,I=therjBby::^enhan^e^ a tudents 



will learn those skills. 

•Pocused instruction does not imply prescribed instruction,. 
Teachers participating in a SAM prograin must teach the SAM skills 
which they collectively delineated, but, how they teach those 
s^|.lls should/be a matter of teacher discretion. Teachers' are 
most familiar with the limits and opportunities of the classroom 



settingi teachers daily Interact with their students and ^ thus 
know best how each youngster learns i and teachers are professionals 
who typically possess wide pedagogical experience and eKpertise. 
It follows that teachers, not central office administrators/ should 
make the decisions about instructional means for students. in their 
classrooins. . . 

On the other hand, focused instruction does imply that 
siabstantial teacher aind student time should be, spent on the task 
of skill learning. Time is the ftiajor school conjtrqlled variable 
whicl^ is directly related to successful student learning. As more 
and more was ^demanded of sdhopls a«d teachers, the allocation of 
instructional time was widely diffused across a wide spectrum of 
activities. SAJI prdgrams provide for redirecting instructional 
time on a more manageable set of skill iKpeatations In 'mora 
concentrated doses. As concentrated instructional eifprts^ lead 
to student success at learning, focused ins€ru^i;pn' teoines more 



attractive, n ^ 



Again, it is emphasized that SAM skills shovld not represent 
the sum total o:f all that is taught and^-&arned in any giyen 
subject area. The quantitative and dbimnunicative skills found - 
in Fitchburg's SAM-Mathematics. and SAM-Writing programs are 
skills which are generative^ i.e. serve^ as tools ftr learning 
the eonteht of many disciplines. Students should learn those 
skills and refine their- skill mastery, not in a vacuum, but in 
the context 'of studying various disciplines. The awareness of 
the danger that instr'^qtion can become too focused is the bast 
antidote for avoiding that danger* = ^ 



ERIC 



^ • ^ * 10 ^ 
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^ , The monitor intf component' of SAM proyijafes pieriodic ^feedback* 

to students, and teschers on student skill achiavament. This 

■ _ - ^ " . = .•- 

feedback .provldee the teacher with one bourne of da^a and a' 

formal occasion for making and/or reviewing infeirences about 

student skill achievement oh v/hich he or she has focu^d , 

instructional time* Viewed from another perspective # it provides 

teachers an opportunity tb 'reflect on .the effectiveness of thiir 

r = ' 

teaching in the privacy of their own classrooms or homes* 'Just 
as importantly^ it reinforces the student's learning focus, a^id ^ 
serves as a stimulus for intrinsic** jnotivation* 

Formal; testing is often i^een isy; its ^critics as analogpus ^to 

uprooting a young plant to determine the health and nurturing 

* - ■ ~ i' 

\- ■ , \ ^ .. ' ' . ^ ^ 

needs of its root system. In the process the young plant is 

destroyed, in SMi, monitoring, tests an4 rating pjErocedures^ ar^ 

used as periodic opportunities for reviewing the appropriateness 

of . the. instructional activities being used to nurture each^ 

student's learning. Such monitoring procedures are analogous to 

examining the texture and color of the young plant's leaves, the 

strength of its stem, its freedom from insects or disease, and 

the ^aracteristics of the soil in which it is growing* This 



information is used to nurture, not to destroy* . r 

Like, the gardener, the teacher needs^ multiple pieces of 
information to plan activities that will nurture further growth 
and, if necessa^ry, to remove obstaeies to growth. The SAM 
tests and rating sheets provide one piece of information for, the 



. 11 

taacher's learning inferences. However, the bi|r4en of iR^erence 
rests with the teacher. lie or she uses the SAM data along, with 
othar information; and tesolves any incongruencies among the 
'Various pieoes of inforniation in making inferences about what 
students have learned. He or she then uses those inferences in 
plarrning further ins true tion.> 

vniat theo are some desirable hallmarks of SAM monitoring 
instruments and procedures? All reports on the results of SAM 
tesfeihg should be confidential. These reports should belelivered 

directly to each classrooln teacher by someone not in line authority 

* , ' _ .# . . 

..over thatv teacher * They shdwld'noi be used as a tool for 'teacher 
arccountability , but rather as\a tool for classroom teachers, in 
their instructional planning.' ' ' 

SW4 tests ^should not be standardized. Since teachers are the 
users of the data yielded by these tests ^ they fhould be free to 
administer .them m a manner most appropriate; for each student in 
their car^. For example, in Pitchburg a teacher may allow one 
youngster forty minutes to 'complete the mathematics' ttfit, while ' 
allowing mrfst youngsters twenty-^ five minutes* He or she may { 
read word profaleftis' or my indiviaually- give.'the test to a special 
needs youngster wh,o has a. learning disability in matheinatics . 
Since the teacher is using the test data, he or she can 'take into 

. ■ , ■ . ' ■ . < 

.account the way in which the test ^aa administered when making ' ' 
learning inferences. ■' . - • w. 

Tests and. other monitoring ins triunents should be desigfied so : ^ 

■ . > i" . 

as not to yield mastery/non-master^ data. Tests which do not 



teachers to use other data sources in 



Ji;. making thfeir inferences about student tkill /achievement . Further, 

testa should be usea^of ten enough to maintain an instructional . 
■-ifocusy yet seldom to represent a minimal intrusion in the 
".ongoing iJTis true ti prdgram. In this regard, it ii also 

iraFle that tests be reiatlveiy short so that little tlrae^ is 
taken away from instructional .activities . A3Jso, when rating 
sheets are used, they should be used with student writing . 
produced as part of the normal classroom routine,, not in addition 
to it, ^ ^ ^ . \ - ^ \ " ; A \ ' ^ _ ■ ' / 

So far as possible, all^tdsts*vshould be scored ^and all ? ^ 

reports generated with a mnimal amount of -clerical work for 
teachers. The computer should be used as a fast, dmiib clerk to 
score tests and produce two types of reports s an individual 
report for each student and a diagnostic siiit^ary for thl^each^r. 
All reports should be written in English or, at least, ba easily'- 
interpretable by teachers, students> and parens v Finally ^ ^a 
reports should be produced and delivered to teachers no later 
than five school days after the testing period/ 

Instructional Materials ^ ^ ^ 

and Staff Development ' " 

5 

Although it is the responsibility and .the prerogative of 
classrooni teachers, not of cientral pf fice or stihpol lev^l 
atolnistrators , to decide on instructional means, it is^ the 
responsibility of administrators to ^serve an active leadership 
role in helping and supporting teachers' Insiructionai efforts * 
The instructional materials and staff development components: of / 



SWd are . mecha teacher support servic 

In implementing a SaM program^ It is important to oper^tion- 
allze the assiMptioii that teachers' are the critical people in 
helping atudente . learn. In addition to operationalizing this 
assumption by Involving teachers in ' delineating skills and in 
developir^g monitoring procedures/ the school district Vs leaders 
must also provide opportunities *for teachers to identify and 
deyelop instructional strategies and materiales By providing 
frequent occasions for this type of teachelr activity # the 
district/s leaders help create an environment conducive to ■ 
fostering continuous professional^ - 

In Pitchburg^ for example ^ teacher workshops of from five 
to twenty- five days^have resulted in several compilations of 
resource materials for teaching. Significantly 1 ppportunities 
have been provided not only to develop these ^materials ^ but also 
to revise them sp that they become an evolving ^ not a static^. ^ 
resource. Time for these activities has been provided during 
the prnnmer, during other school vacations and occasionally onv 
Saturdays. Most importantly ^ the Fitchburg School Conmlttee has 
relea;3ed teachers to engage in these activities during regular 
school hours by hiring substitute teachers. These actions 
clearly convey^a- respect for the talents^ o£ teachers anrf a; re- 
spect for the importance of this activity.^ . [ 4^^/ 

^ Principals and curriculum staff should also provide links 
with pro^Jesiiohal staff in other school districts and educational 
institutions as a way of obtaining additional instructional 
rasources. Also* they should encourage teachers with whom they 



J wor^^ KecorSe involvea ih profess iojiar^^iwociatio^^ that ^ 
they can contribute to and benefit froin the work and ideas of ' 
colleagues. ^ , = 

In a- s^ensei workshops for developing and revising instruc- 
tional materials are staff development activities, but they are 

only one of many . staff develop ment effort s, Ot^er such ^ 



aotivitieSi aimed more at helping teachers refine their teaching 
skills or improve their personal skills in an area such- as 
writing> include regional conferences^and workshops^ workshops 
'and coursfes sponsored by individual schools %r by the school 
system^ visits to cr/assrooins in otlier school systems ^ and visits 
to Fitchburg classrooms by teachers working in other school 
systems . 

Cv')ncluslon 

Skills Achievement Monitoring (SAM) is a dynamic program 
designed to effectively link instruction and testing in a 
symbiotic relationship. In SAM, instruction is the vehicle for 
heilpirig students learn/ while testing is the vehicle for 
monitoring the success of instruction. Significantly, testing 
in a SAM program does not denigrate teacher inferences about 
student learning, but rather enhances the qbality of these 
inferences and/ th#ir importance as a basis for instructional 
planning* / # ^ 

Based on respect for the professional experiences and 



nexFertlse of classroom teachers, on a recognition of both formal 
and .informal tests \as imperfect measures of learning, ^iind on an 



It 
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l^^Ff J^f^^c'^I^S J^f ^ t^^^ of providing support to teachers 

as they Jocus their -instructional activities^ provides a 

/structure which encourages and assists teachers in making their 
Instruction more effective and their inferences about student - 
learning more accurate » Once implemented^ SAM maintains an 
instructional foct?s. for teachers and a learning focus for students 
which/ in turn/ enhances student success at learning^ 
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